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BOSTON MUSICAL REVIEW 
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MUSICAL EXPRESSION. 


The simplest form of Melody, or musical expression, using the 
words as defined in our previous number, is when it is given in strains 
which balance each other, like couplets in poetry, and are com- 
posed of phrases of even length. ‘That is, in other words, Melody 
is most generally intelligible when its current of sounds, whether a 
single thread or a combination of several, is easily separable by the 
ear into rythmical forms, which flow in equal times, and have a cer- 
tain symmetrical correspondence. ‘This is too well understood to 
need illustration. Any common air or psalm tune is seen to be 
composed of sentences and phrases, generally of sentences of four 
or eight measures, made up of phrases of two. The number of 
measures or parts of a measure in phrases or sentences is not, how- 
ever, what the ear attends to ; only the swing or balancing is heard. 
Thus there are phrases of three measures, making sentences of six 
or twelve. The following sentence, which is the beginning of an 
aria in Figaro, has as many phrases as measures: 
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Sometimes the end of one phrase is made the beginning of another 
and the sentence runs on indefinitely, ending with an even number, 
of measures or not, as the musical sense requires. The following 
fragment of a march from the opera above quoted is an instance. 
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Here, the last three notes of the second ending, or measure after 
the repeat, belong to a new phrase of three measures, ending at 1. 
This is repeated, ending at 2. Then come two phrases of two 
measures each, the first ending at 3, the second at 4. In this 
sentence, although the phrases actually begin with the last three 
crotchets of each measure, they are so connected that they seem 
to run into each other. We have also ten measures in the sentence 
instead of eight; yet the sense is clear and complete ; the ear read- 
ily distinguishing the phrases and being satisfied at the end. 

The laws of rhythm are few, because they are limited by the per- 
ceptive capacity of the ear. In general, musical phrases and sen- 
tences must move in beats or waves of time divisible by the num- 
bers two or three, since it is such beats only that the ear will fol- 
low. Thus there cannot be a rhythm of five equal notes in a meas- 
ure, because it will be heard in twos and threes. A cultivated ear 
may follow such quintuple division, it is true, and perhaps sentences 
might be constructed in it, yet it would not be easy to give them 
and preserve a figure so unnatural. 

But music may be correct in rhythm, and (as we endeavored to 
show in our former article) in its harmonic structure, and well adapt- 
ed to particular effects, to the voice or instruments—and yet be 
very poor music. There must be a consecutiveness of thought, as 
well as of structure — a symmetrical flowing, not of sounds merely, 
but of sounds which express connected musical ideas. To illus- 
trate our meaning in the simplest way, we will take the following 
sentence from Haydn. 
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This is a simple senteace of four phrases, each occupying two 
full ineasures, except the last, which forms the musical close. The 
rhythm is perfectly clear, though not absolutely regular, since, if the 
first half of the sentence were overlaid upon the other, the divisions 
in each measure would not exactly coincide. But the accents oc- 
cur in the same parts of each phrase, which is sufficient. 

What we want to observe particularly in the sentence, is the per- 
fect naturalness with which each phrase flows from its predecessor, 
and the exquisite neatness and congruity which thence result to the 
whole, The first phrase expresses a musical idea — not a painting, 
or a description, or a reminiscence, but a simple playful — 
thought — it isa form of sound which asserts a proposition, and ¢ 
the same time affects us as beautiful. ‘The second expresses a sim- 
ilar musical idea, or, as it were, the same, contrariwise, or on the 
other side; the third connects the two previous ones, and the fourth 
developes the consequence. The sentence might be paralleled by 
an equation in algebra. Thus the first phrase asserts that a + 6 
== 2, the second that c + b= 1; the third says then a+ b=c+ 
b, and the fourth that a=c,Q.E.D. The demonstration certainly 
gives no higher sense of mutual dependence in its various steps, 
or of completeness as a whole, than we receive from the sentence. 
There is this difference however, that the sentence really demon- 
strates nothing but its own symmetry ; and it has moreover a mean- 
ing, of which that symmetry is but the form of expression. 

If we had room to insert the whole of the movement which this 
sentence begins, the same order and dependence, and the same 
graceful beauty, would be found throughout. The stream runs on 
like a little brook, through a pleasant pasture, here over a grassy 
bank, there, under a thicket, and yonder, shining in the sun, yet 
always with the same clear water, 

In the march-like passage from Mozart, quoted above, we may 
also observe the same connexion in the musical ideas. How pow- 
erfully the second half of the first sentence comes in after the rep- 
etition which precedes it! We seem as we read, to hear the drums, 
and can scarcely help yielding to the motion. 

It is this connexion of thought which is in melody the all in all. 
The peculiarities of structure and combination, the regular rhythm, 
the natural modulation, the various sorts of notes, whatever in 
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short, enters into construction and performance — all these are but 
as the channels, which the thought forms to itself as it flows upward 
to the surface. For, to say in brief what we hope hereafter to ex- 
plain and illustrate at large, Music is poetry addressing the imagin- 
ation through the pure reason. It conveys no new knowledge, 
except of its own forms, to the understanding. Its sole beauty, 
considered apart from the beautiful effects in which it may be per- 
formed, is in the order and symmetry of its arrangement. A _ sin- 
gle tone, though never so pure and beautiful in itself, is not music 
till it is woven into a musical expression, into a form of sound 
which takes hold of the mind and carries it onward with an irresis- 
tible strength, analogous to that of a chain of mathematical reason- 
ing, and at the same time operates directly on the imagination. The 
excellence of music does not consist in its ease or difficulty, or in 
the perfection or imperfection of its performance, but solely in the 
quality and force of its expressions. 


CONVERSATION. — NO. I. 


The next time that our friends Q. and R, met, was on one stormy 
evening in the latter part of September. R. had a small fire in his 
apartment to counteract the chilly east wind, and with a book in his 
hand, was enjoying himself before it in the pleasant anticipation of 
winter one likes to indulge in on such occasions, when Q. entered. 
After their customary greeting Q. inquired of his friend what book 
it was he had just laid down. 

R. Only a little light reading which { took to amuse myself with. 
I am afraid you will not commend my taste. 

Q. Then it must be very light indeed, so light as to be heavy, for 
[ am not what would be called select in my reading. I like varie- 
ty in books, as in nature, and would no more think of confining 
myself to a system, in reading, than I would of limiting my walks to 
one direction. Surely there is more to be seen and learnt in 
strolling at will through fields and by-paths, than in toiling over a 
turnpike. I never read “to improve my mind,” yet I have wasted 
as many nights with Berkeley as with Bulwer, and am ready to at- 
tack almost any thing except Gibbon, and the modern French nov- 
elists. Let me see the book. 

R. Wait till I read you these sentences. I marked them on pur- 
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A Conversation. — No. II. QT 


pose. ‘ There is something painful and humiliating in humanity at 
the abjectness of mind, that too often accompanies the sordid con- 
dition of the working classes ; whereas it is soothing and consol- 
atory to find the mind of the poor man rising superior to his estate, 
and compensating by intellectual enjoyment for the physical pains 
and privation that belong to his humble lot. Whatever raises him 
above the level of the ox in the garner, or the horse in the mill, 
ought to be acceptable to the pride, if not to the charity of the 
fellow creature that calls him brother; for instance, music and 
dancing, but against which innocent unbendings some of our mag- 
istracy persist in setting their faces, as if resolved that a low neigh- 
borhood should enjoy no dance but St. Vitus’s, and no fiddle but 
the Scotch.” 

Q. Ah, I know the book : it is “ Prose and Verse,” by Tuomas 
Hoop. I have just read it myself, and remember another paragraph 
further on, where he is de scribing life in a sick room, of which he 
had so long experience, which s says just what one might expect to 
hear from him after what you have read. Here itis : ‘Are we there- 
fore miserable, hypped, disconsolate? Answer ye book shelves, 
whence we draw the consolations of Philosophy, the dreams of 
Poetry and Romance — the retrospections of History; and glimp- 
ses of society from the better novels ; with comfort and entertain- 
ment even for those small hours become so long from an unhealthy 
vigilance. Answer ye pictures and prints, a Portrait Gallery of 
Nature ! —and reply in your own tones, dear old fiddle, so often 
tuned to one favorite sadly sweet air, and the words of Curran ; 


* But since in wailing 
There's naught availing, 
But Death unfailing 
Must strike the blow, 
Then for this reason 
And for a season, 
Let us be merry before we go 


R. It seems he loved music. 

Q. He loved every thing that is lovely. He was a kind hearted 
man, and his affections were as warm and bright as his fancy. 
Few writers have written fewer lines that “dying, they might wish 
to blot.” 

R. He cannot now be said to have been a little read writing 
Hood. 

Q. I doubt if even his spirit, should it be hovering near us, can 
pardon a pun so atrocious. No, he has readers enough, now that 
he is released from doing and suffering — it is the common reward 
of genius. 

R. I did not suppose you rated him so highly. He is an amusing 
writer, but | never thought of him as a genius, 
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Q. The author of “1 Remember,” “ Eugene Aram,” and those 
other beautiful ballads, was at least a true poet. But what do you 
mean by “a genius.” What is genius ? 

R. Why genius is—genius; a kind of faculty, like instinct in 
animals, which enables its possessor to do things without trying or 
knowing how —a sort of inspiration. Zerah Colburn had a genius 
for calculation, Mozart for music, and so forth, you know, 

Q. Is not that rather extraordinary talent or ability? You in- 
stance Mozart; true his capacity for music was almost miraculous, 
but he had also human sympathies, hopes, wishes, affections, and an 
imagination that, like a mirror, reflected all these, and was of so ce- 
lestial a temper that all the wear and tear of life could never sully 
it. ‘To this pure creative power all his faculties and capabilities 
were subservient, so completely that, in every thing but his art, he 
remained always a child; he could task them in no other way. 
This was his genius. He was “no automaton, no passive vehicle 
of inspiration, possessed by the spirit, not possessing it;” his music 
came through his mind, capacious originally, and cultivated by pa- 
tient study, out of the deep of his heart. His impassioned tender- 
ness, his pure, lofty, star-like fire, never could have come to him 
but through sorrow, perseverance and toil. Of all the artists I 
know, there is none towards whom I have so much affection. 
Handel I reverence, but him | love. I have always regretted that 
we had no other life of him than the meagre account by Schlicte- 
groll, published with Bombet’s life of Haydn. But his works tell 
his history, in a certain sense, better than words coulddo. No man 
ever did so much in thirty-six years of existence, as he has done. 
It would take almost a lifetime, merely to copy what he has written, 
and — 

R. Excuse me, but my mother has a visiter below, my cousin—she 
will play to us, and perhaps sing. Let us go down; I wish to in- 
troduce you. 

The two friends then descended to the parlor, and there Q. saw, 
for the first time, one whose mild face bent over him ever after- 
wards, Madonna-like, in his dreams, and haunted his waking hours 
as with a visible angelic presence. 





MUSIC IN BOSTON. 


Sixce the publication of our previous number, we have had no 
concerts of sufficient importance to merit areview. The Swiss Bell 
Ringers were here in the latter part of September, and drew good 
houses several evenings. Their manner of playing is well known. 
There are seven or eight of them, and they stand behind a long ta- 
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ble, each with some four or five thin brass bells before him, of dif- 
ferent sizes, according to the notes he has to play. The extreme 
right has the lowest bass notes, and they run up, the key-note man, 
who is leader, standing nearly in the middle, and the higher bells, to 
the left, beyond him. The wonder of their playing is, how they can 
remember, or acquire such readiness, in parts whose notes have ref- 
erence only to pitch, and must be wholly broken up, and destitute 
of svmmetry. But let any one take one of their pieces, Haydn’s 
Andante, for instance, and mark in red ink all the notes, wherever 
they occur, from C in the third space up to G: he will find that he 
can learn to put them in at the right places sooner than he would ex- 
pect. The effect of the bells for a short time is novel and pleasing, 
but to us they soon become very tiresome. We heard them only 
once, at their first concert last year, and remember that even then 
we could not stay to the end, But they are a wonder, and hence 
they continue to draw. 

We learn that the Handel and Haydn are making preparations 
for a brilliant campaign this season, an unusually large orchestra, un- 
der Mr. Herwig, having been already engaged and rehearsals com- 
menced. ‘They intend to bring out their great stock pieces, the 
Messiah and Creation, together with Sampson, and, for the first time 
here, Rossini’s Moses in “Egy pt. They will be assisted during the 
season, by Mr. Jones, whose excellent singing was so much admired 
last winter. 

The Academy are to have a series of six concerts, and have en- 
gaged a large orchestra, with Mr. Keyzer as leader, and including 
other first rate artists, among whom it is expected will be heard an 
old favorite with the audiences at the Odeon, Mr. Ribas, the oboist. 
Some new pieces will be brought forward, but the great attraction 
of the series will be the Symphonies, which we shall rejoice to have 
an opportunity of listening to again, and shall also be glad to see 
growing in favor with the best class of hearers, in the same ratio as 
heretofore. We anticipate for the Acade my a prosperous season. 

The Philharmonic Society are making some preparations, and 
have engaged Mr. Herwig to lead their orchestra. They will pro- 
bably perform overtures and solos, with such assistance as they can 
procure from stars, as before. We hope they will engage a better 
room than the Temple, which is the worst for music in the city, and 
that their performances will be such as will disappoint our expecta- 
tions, judging from what we heard last winter. 

A choral society, under the care of Messrs. Comer and Maeder is 
also preparing to give sacred music concerts on Sunday evenings, 
like those of the Handel and Haydn. 

The Miller Tabernacle is emerging from the grub to the butterfly 
state, being already nearly, if not quite, an opera house. 

So that, “altogether, we are not likely to suffer in Boston this win- 
ter, for want of music. 











C ‘orresponde nce. 


Correspondence. 


OLE BULL. 


Mr. Eprror : — It has occurred to me that a few observations on 
Ole Bull and his concerts, written in a style somewhat less enthusi- 
astic, and perhaps a little more intelligible, than any thing I have 
hitherto seen on those subjects, might be acceptable to many of 
your readers at the present time, and interesting even to those who 
should not assent to all the opinions advanced in them, I shall, 
however, undertake no very elaborate criticism, but only such obvi- 
ous remarks as can be readily understood by those who have the 
least acquaintance with the art. 

I confess that long before Ole Bull’s arrival here, I had conceived 
an unfavorable opinion of him. — The romantic stories about him 
in the newspapers, telling us how he had been rescued from suicide 
by a beautiful young lady — how Malibran had heard him playing 
ina garret, and by her influence and assistance had brought him 
before the public — how his violin was the identical one formerly 
owned by Benvenuto Cellini — how he carried two secretaries about 
with him, and the like ; the letters of the New York correspondent 
of the National Intelligencer, wherein the writer exhibits so much 
less musical knowledge than he could have been supposed to have 
had, and which seem to me fairly open to the suspicion of having 
been written, not from any unjustifiable motive, but from some one 
more potent than a pure admiration for genius could have been to a 
gentleman of Mr. Willis’s philosophic temper and long acquaintance 
with the world; these, and indeed the general tone of the notices 
of his performances by the press, wherever he has been, all served 
to excite my distrust. It seemed to me impossible that a man of 
real genius, a true artist, should be willing to take advantage, or to 
permit advantage to be taken for him, of so many means of produ- 
cing effect, entirely out of his art. These accounts of him may be 
true, I thought, or at least there may be some foundation for them, 
but certainly, unless Ole Bull has been more willing to have them 
paraded before the world than a man so modest as he is represented 
could have been, we should not have heard so much of them. 

Nothing so interests our public as stories of genius conquering 
difficulties ; and there is no quicker way to excite admiration, than 
by appearing to have been guided by high qualities, such as a nice 
sense of honor, or a pure enthusiasm for art, under circumstances 
which in almost all men, would have overcome those aualities, 
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This is owing to the same love of surprise which, when the mur- 
derer in a melodrama turns out to be a very amiable character, so 
unfailingly brings down the house. ‘There is something unexpected, 
something which realizes magic, and makes the world seem better 
than the dull working-day world we know it to be, and we are ever 
ready to believe in such incongruities, in spite of our experience. 
But that a genuine artist, with a cultivated imagination, and an al- 
most perfect means of expression at his command, should be wil- 
ling to add to the effects he could produce through them, by taking 
advantage of this part of our nature, it was not easy to believe. 
A man capable of doing so has surely other stuff in him than gen- 
uine artists are made of. Foran artist, a musical one, at least, i 
one who toils to hear voices of beauty, and when he has billed 
them, to repeat them to the world, so that the world shall hear them 
also. He cannot affect the world by other means, and at the same 
time seek to make it believe, or even allow it to believe, that it is 
through his art he does it; at any rate, if he can, he is, so far, no 
artist, unless in the art of gratifying the love of surprise of which 
I have above spoken, at any sacrifice of self-respect. 

But whatever was my unfavorable opinion of Ole Bull before his 
first concert, I am sure it was effectually done away with, for the 
time, by his appearance and manner when he first came before |hiis 
= His well-proportioned figure, and his good-looking youth- 
ful face, gave him, more than almost any one | ever saw, that ap- 
pearance of strength and tenderness united, which is the perfection 
of manhood. His bows were not too easy ; his manner just enough 
constrained ; in fine, his whole deportment was so exactly what it 
should have been, that [ began to reproach myself with prejudice ; 
it may, after all, be so, [ thought: this prestige, this “‘ clap-trap ” 
which he has kept up ete himself, may be only as the dark ring 
about a bright light. Before the concert was half through, however, 
and notwithstanding the wonderful excellence of his playing, this 
impression in his favor had passed off, and, by the time it was end- 

d, | had become confirmed in my previous opinion. 

For the purpose of estimating the merits of his music, I shall 
consider musical compositions as of two kinds, first the music of 
the passions, and second the music of the intellect controlling the 
passions. By the first [ mean that sort of music which uncultivated 
hearers are not the readiest to feel as such, but the readiest to call 
“fine ;”’ a music that imitates the true expression of the art, by 
continually attempted effects ; that seems to say, “ hear this! here is 
grief for you !” or, “ listen now ; Lam going to be wild and dark ; ” 
that has all the machinery in motion, the bell ringing, the scene- 
shifting, and the curtain rising and falling, as if some play were go- 
ing on, but no actors ; nothing uttered, no dramatic interest collect- 
ing, no heart-revealing soliloquies, no evolution of solemn and 
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beautiful processions or busy winding dances, but all dim and va- 
cant. The great mass of the music of the hour, which fills the 
shelves of our music-sellers, belong to this sort. It includes Rus- 
sell’s songs, and of these the “‘ Wind of the winter night” occurs 
to me as a good illustration. Any musician who has seen it, knows 
that it is written in defiance of both grammar and composition ; 
there is no continuity in the sentences, no unity of design, only a 
stringing together of half-developed phrases, singly meaning noth- 
ing, and collectively worse than nothing, namely, confusion. Yet 
this song has been popular, from its striking effects, or, in other 
words, from its declamatory character. It appeals directly to the 
passions. 

The second sort of music appeals not only to that part of our 
nature, but also to the reason and imagination. It does not require 
of us that we should yield to ecstasy in order to enjoy it. It takes 
us with our judgment all awake, and brings before us series of 
beautiful forms, each complete in itself, yet each dependent on the 
one that preceded it and leading to another. and, while it holds us 
thus, so that we cannot choose but hear, it tells, in its own language, 
some tale of grief or joy —of joy that is sorrowful, or of grief 
that almost rejoices, for there is no emotion so deep or so subtile 
that it cannot excite it; in its own language it does this—a lan- 
guage untranslatable, yet full of meaning to those who can under- 
stand it, and the aptest of all for expression, since it can convey, in 
a few moments, what slow-moving words could not so well unfold 
in hours. ‘To a composition in this sort of music, one of the first 
bears much the same relation that one of the “Castle Spectre” 
class of dramas does to ‘*Macbeth;” or that a painting over- 
wrought, and representing groups in extravagant theatrical attitudes, 
would to such an one as Allston’s “ Belshazzar ;” or that a statue, 
colored after life, would to the Apollo or the Gladiator. These il- 
lustrations are not very carefully chosen ; it is enough if the distinc- 
tion be made generally. 

Now, Ole Bull's music belongs, almost purely, as I think, to the 
first of these two classes —the music of the passions. In fact, if 
we seek to consider it as anything other than a series of effects, 
some new and many old, there is nothing considerable left of it. 
The themes do not address us with a well-defined and novel expres- 
sion ; they are not penetrating; we hear them, but we cannot se- 
tain them ; they just reach us and then pass away. In a long con- 
certo, be it ever so brilliant, the motives should be something like 
those in a symphony ; they should be such as can be built upon 
without being lost; they should have the breadth and depth neces- 
sary to sustain a dramatic interest. But in Ole Bull’s music there 
is nothing of this. The whole order of any one piece might be 
changed without injuring its general expression. There is so little 
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consecutiveness that we wonder how the composer himself can 
hold them in his memory. 

Still this music is effective ; and that with the greater number of 
those who compose our audiences, is enough and more than enough. 
For it is hardly to be supposed that many hearers among us are suf- 
ficiently accustomed to the florid, solo style, to hear these pieces as 
music. And the number of those who can follow them through at 
the first hearing without perpetually losing the chain, must be small 
indeed. By far the greater part hear nothing but a continued flow 
of disconnected sweet sounds, beautiful it is true, beyond the reach 
of imagination as they must be, drawn from the most expressive 
of instruments, by the bow of one of its greatest masters, but with- 
out any connexion or meaning whatever. 

Thus much of Ole Bull’s composition. With little variation I 
think most of it may be applied to his performance, generally. 
His skill is admirable, almost beyond criticism by us, who have 
heard so little such playing. 1 do not believe he has had many 
hearers who enjoyed it more thoroughly than I did. But I am weary 
with hearing him spoken of by every body as a great artist, when 
I know that the secret of his success does not lie in his being such. 
He is not a great artist in the true sense of those words; or, if he 
is, it is not in that character that he affects the public. He is one 
who has acquired skill in art, and knows how to turn it to his ad- 
vantage. He makes use of all judicious means of exciting curios- 
ity and attracting a personal interest in himself, to fill his houses, 
and then he endeavors to surprise and produce an effect upon the 
greatest number, by the sort of music he gives, by his manner, his 
speeches, his style of playing, by every thing, in short, as much, if 
not more, than by an honest and pure ‘ly musician-like exhibition of 
his great skill. And it must be admitted, he does it ve ry well. It 
is certainly not his fault that he is good-looking or that his story is 
romantic; and no New Englander will think he deserves much 
censure for using all his advantages prudently, for his profit. I am 
sure, I, for one, should be content to take the good he gives, and 
let the rest pass, if his claims as an artist were not so much insisted 
on. But as it is, I have felt called wpon, as a lover of the art, to 
endeavor to spread clear ideas concerning it, and, if possible, to en- 
able some of those who hear him, to form a juster estimate of his 
merits. 


Nore. — This article originally appeared in the Mercantite Journat 
a few days after Ove Butw’s first concert in this city. Asthe subject still 
retains its interest, and the article will probably be new to all but a very 
few of our readers, we have decided to re publish it here. 
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The following article is from the Boston Post of November 21, 1844:— 


Ore Butt’s Concerts. — We were never more impressed with the 
perfection of Ole Bull's playing than in hearing him Tuesday evening at 
the Melodeon. The tone of his instrument, owing to the superiority of 
the hall, was much broader and more resounding than when he played at 
the Marlboro’, and his having the able assistance of Mr. Lange as accom- 
panist, left him much less under restraint than at any of his concerts at 
which we have been present heretofore, at which he has been accompan- 
ied by an orchestra; the last especially, where the orchestra were neces- 


sarily so badly posted that they could scarcely hear him. The effect of 


these advantages was felt by the audience, which was numerous and high- 
ly respectable, almost as soon as he drew his bow, and brought out that 
ready applause which never fails of reacting favorably upon the performer. 
There is scarcely a quality of good playing of which he did not during 
the evening show himself a master. His defects are only those points in 
which he is less perfect than in others, unevennesses, which are the natu- 
ral consequence of his having so many years studied purely for effect. 
We may go so far into particulars as to say that his strength lays in feats, 
dexterities and surprises, rather than in that sort of skill which has for its 
object to bring out as perfectly as possible the inherent and original ex- 
pression of the music; that his staccato, for instance, is wonderful, and 
his harmonics particularly pure, while his practice of the latter has injur- 
ed his tone, his bow is wanting in strength towards the point, and his in- 
tonation not always perfectly clear and true; but if we were to attempt a 
much more minute description we might exhaust the vocabularies of the 


methodes without coming much nearer to one, for the various requisites of 


good playing are not used separately, as they are named, but in all sorts 
of combinations, and colored and modified by the artist’s prevailing style. 
We content ourselves, therefore, with acknowledging Ole Bull’s great 
merit as aplayer in general terms. He isa violinist of the very first 
rank ; we never hear him without the highest admiration of his rare skill, 
and when we remember how perseve ringly he must have labored to have 
attained what he has, even with all his natural advantages of firm nerves 
and quick sensibility, we are sure we feel no unwillingness to say all that 
can with reason be said in his favor. 

In connection with Ole Bull, the following account of Baltzar, the first 
great violinist who ever visited England, and who was leader of the band 
to Charles IL., may amuse our readers from its quaintness, if for nothing 
else. It is taken from the auto-biography of Anthony Wood, an author 
well known to antiquarians : — 

‘Thomas Baltzar, a Lubecker borne, and the most famous artist for the 
violin that the world had yet produced, was now in Oxon, and this day, 
July 24, A. W. was with him, and Mr. Ed. Low, lately organist of Ch. 
Ch., at the house of Will Ellis. A. W. did then and there to his very 
great astonishment hear him play on the violin. He then saw him run 
his fingers up to the end of the finger board of the violin, and run them 
back insensibly, and all with alacrity and in very good tune, which he nor 
any in England saw the like before. A. W. entertained him and Mr. 
Low with what the house could then afford, and afterwards he invited 
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them to the tavern; but they being engaged to goe to other company, he 
could no more hear him play or see him play at that time. Afterwards 
he came to one of the weekly meetings at Mr. Ellis’s house, and he play- 
ed to the wonder of all the auditors; and exercising his finger and in- 
strument several wayes to the utmost of his power; Wilson thereupon, 
the public professor, the greatest judge of music that ever was, did, after 
his humorsome way, stoop down to Baltzar’s feet, to see whether he had 
a huff on, that is to say, to see whether he was a devil or not, because he 
acted beyond the parts of man.” 

** Mr. David Mell was hitherto accounted the best for the violin in Eng- 
land ; but after Baltzar came to England, and showed his wonderful parts 
on that instrument, Mell was not so admired, yet he played sweeter, was 
a well bred gentleman, and not given to excessive drinking, as Baltzar 
was,” 


Epeartown, Sept. 20. 
To THe Eprror, etc. 


Dear Sir: —1 suppose many of your readers, when they look 
at the date of this letter, will suspect that it has found its way into 
the pages of a musical magazine by accident. But they will be 
mistaken if they read it, for | am really going to write upon music, 
notwithstanding I date from this remote island, partly inhabited by 
Indians. Edgartown is not so uncivilized a place as those who 
have never been here are apt to imagine. We have at least thirty 
pianos, and that, for a population of two thousand, is a much larger 
proportion than you will find in many places of much greater pre- 
tension. We have, besides, a respectable organ in one of our 
meetinghouses, and our singing schools, every winter, are very well 
attended. Our young ladies, generally, play or sing, and I do not 
think that, on the whole, there isa village in New England, of 
the size of ours, where music is more generally attended to. 

But it is the case here, as every where else, that there is more 
inclination to study music than actual understanding of it. How 
much time is wasted, quite thrown away, all over the country, upon 
marches, aud waltzes, and weak songs, that might be more pleas- 
anily and profitably spent in the study of the beautiful music of 
the great masters; how much industry, that if rightly directed, 
might make thousands of pupils able to play or sing most of the 
best music that was ever written, instead of laboring, as they do 
now, upon vain show pieces and wishwashy melodies. I am really 
sad when [ think of it. Not that we are any less instructed here 
than people are elsewhere ; it is all the same over the whole land, 
thick darkness. Does not the peculiar character of much of our 
church music have something to do in keeping us thus benighted ? 
I fear so. I have seen choirs that could not sing an easy chorus 
of Haydn’s, simply, as 1 thought, because it seemed so strong, after 
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what they had been used to; that is, for the same reason that makes 
it not easy for one to read aloud poetry, of which he feels the pas- 
sion and beauty, if he has been accustomed to read only cold, ar- 
tificial verses that did not move him. But in this respect we are 
certainly improving, somewhat at least. 

I feel a warm interest in the success of your Review, and shall 
use all my efforts to induce my friends this way to subscribe, be- 
lieving that in so doing, I am aiding in the progress of an art which 
is one of Heaven’s kindest gifts to humanity. Yours &c. A. B. 


Notices of New JJublications. 


Bertini’s Metnop ror tHe Piano. Boston, published by E. H. Wane and 
W. H. Oakes, 197 Washington street. 


This is undoubtedly the best work, of the kind, yet published in this 
country. Before its appearance here, we had seen the foreign edition, 
and had known two or three instances of very remarkable proficiency in 
pupils using it. We had seen little girls play from it, with a precision in 
time, and an apparent understanding of difficult harmonic combinations, 
that was quite surprising. We had also looked over the work and seen 
that the arrangement of its lessons was more philosophical and progres- 
sive than in any other we had examined — far more so than even the great 
work of Hummer. We were prepared, therefore, to hail its republication 
here as a pleasing indication of the progress of music among us. 

A further examination has more than confirmed our high opinion of its 
merits. It seems to us, all, that in a Method, could be desired. Parents 
who wish their children to become really good players, cannot do better 
than place this work before them, under the care of a faithful teacher — 
remembering at the same time, not to be in too great a hurry to have 
them play airs. This desire to show them off too early, is the common- 
est hindrance to pupils. ‘The teacher has a living to get; he knows his 
services will be dispensed with unless he can please the parents; the pa- 
rents think nothing has been done till their daughter can drum, with her 
little fingers, “‘ Wood-up,” or the “ Tiger Quick Step,” and there is an end 
to all future progress. The teacher must give way, or give up his busi- 
ness. The children, some of them, in such cases, may regret in after 
life, that their labor was thus thrown away, but the most part, it is prob- 
able, live and die with tastes wholly perverted, in unblissful ignorance. 
But with the admirable work of Bertini, and a teacher in whom the 
parents have confidence, and to whom the whole care and direction of 
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the pupil’s studies are confided, happier results will be almost certain to 
follow. 


], Srx Sones py Tetrorp, 2. “See, rae Sky 1s Darxwine ;” a descriptive 
song. By Geo. F. Roor. 3. My Own Win Irisn Girt. By Josern F. 
Dueean. 4. A Wire Wantep! By Joun Parry. 5. Twetve Ervpes 
pour Vrouw. Par F. Kreutzer. Boston: published by Geo. P. Reep, 
No. 17 Tremont Row. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3. These are all pretty and popular songs, and that is the 
best that can be said of them. They are very easy of execution and 
well calculated to please the public. No. 2, attempts one of Russel’s 
commonplace effects, with considerable success, namely, that of letting 
the voice sing the fundamental bass, while the accompaniment gives the 
melody. It will be liked, but, for our own part, we are tired of this 
wearisome droning. 

No. 4. One of Parry’s most amusing extravagances. It is not diffi- 
cult, and, when well sung, must be irresistibly comic. 

No. 5. The first twelve of Kreutzer’s celebrated forty studies. What 
we have said in another place respecting Bertini’s Method will apply to 
these. We rejoice in their republication here, as an indication of the 
progress of music among us. ‘They have been got out by Mr. Reed in 
good style, the notes and staves being not so much crowded as in some 
editions we have seen. We find nothing to object to, on looking them 
over, except that some of the most useful kinds of bowing indicated be- 
fore the first of them, have been left out. But these can be easily sup- 
plied by a master, and there is enongh left to give most amateurs or stu- 
dents sufficient exercise. How we envy them the delightful task ! 


1. Tue Psattery: a new Collection of Church Music. By L. Mason and 
G. J. Wess. Published under the sanction, and with the approbation, of the 
Boston Academy and Handel and Haydn Society. Boston: Witkins anp 
CARTER. 

2. Sones or Sacrep Praise: or, The American Collection of Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes, etc. Arranged and composed by Epwarp Hamitton. Bos- 
ton: Published by Parties anp Sampson. 

3. Tue Cuora.: or, a Collection of Church Music adapted to the Worship of 
all Denominations. By B. F. Baxer and I. B. Woopgury. Boston: Pub- 
lished by Or1s, Broavers anp Company. 


No. 1, contains four hundred and forty-two tunes and one hundred and 
fourteen anthems end chants. A large proportion of the tunes are new, 
and of these the most have been written by the compilers and by Mr. 
Zeuner, expressly for the work. The anthems are also mostly new. The 
new tunes which are not original have been selected or arranged from va- 
rious composers, more being from the older writers, generally speaking, 
than we have seen in works of the kind heretofore. One, we observe, 
“ Newark,” is by Handel, without alteration. Another, ‘‘ Corfu,” is tak- 
en from the middle movement of Beethoven’s seventh symphony, not 
much improved by the alteration of rhythm and the addition of another 
part. In harmonizing the tunes some improvement has been attempt- 
ed. The editors say, “ the harmony will be found more natural, easy, dig- 
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nified, and church-like, than in previous books from the same source. 
A number of the tunes are so arranged that the treble and tenor may 
change parts, which we should think would be found useful in singing 
many verses of different character. Some of the tunes are very imgeni- 
ously constructed in other respects ; thus we find one wholly of common 
chords, another in which the first three chords of each are alike. ‘The fre- 
quent use of the 5—4 chord before the domimant harmony in cadences is a 
novelty. In the words set to every tune, are marked “ breathing places.” 
This we should object to, because we think it likely to hinder singers 
from learning to take breath involuntarily at the right pli ices. The “ Ele- 
ments’ in this book are very full and excellent. 

No. 2, contains three hundred and seventy-nine tunes* and fifty-four 
anthems, the greater part of which are new and original, or newly arrang- 
ed. T he editor states that ‘in the composition and arrangement of the 
music, in the preparation of the elements, and in the whole plan and 
method of the book, he has kept constantly in view the actual circumstan- 
ces of choirs in New England, and the state of public taste in regard to 
Church music ; and he asks that this may be borne in mind in forming a 
judgment as to the merits of the work.” He has produced a work well 
adapted to the purpose. The music has much variety, and is of a free 
open character, likely to please. A novelty in the setting of the words 
occurs; the commas mark the musical pauses, in every instance. The 
‘ Elements,” in connection with ibe directions to the teacher, are good. 
The directions contain a great many just remarks and much that any one 
who has had experience in teaching a choir will find amusing. We copy 
the following paragraphs : 


* Brearuine, The breath should be inhaled quickly, and where pos- 
sible to the full capacity of the lungs. It should be expended without 


waste, and in such a manner that it may all contribute to the fulness of 
voice. Many persons fail to fill the lungs, and besides that, waste half 


their breath, for want of good management. Of course they don’t sing 
more than half a measure before the breath is gone. Sad work is made 
with words through this fault. A habit arises of breathing at regular in- 
tervals, which does more mischief than any other one thing.” 

‘The time which respiration requires, (for it amounts to a good deal, 
especially in unpracticed singers,) must be borrowed from the note pre 
ceding each breath, in the same manner as pauses.” 

“ It will be, many times, impracticable to inhale a full breath, owing to 
the rapidity of the movement, or the shortness of the notes, In such ca- 
ses the singer must be content with what he can get.’ 

“ Many faults in breathing are owing to the improper constraints which 
the fashion of dress imposes upon the f-ve play of the muscles of the 
chest.” 


We think it better to endeavor to make the singers foliow these direc- 
tions than to have the breathing places marked. The following amused 
us much, 


*“* The singer ought to understand and feel the sentiment of the hymn, 


* These nambers may not be strictly accurare, as we have counted hastily, 
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but he must remember that he is not singing a solo, but performing a 
part, a very small part, it may be, in a large choir, and if he should dis- 
tress himself ever so much with ‘ expressing the sentiment,’ it will all go 
for nothing with the congregation unless the whole band do just as he does ; 
and the probability is, he will only have the satisfaction of reflecting, that 
he has annoyed his neighbors in the choir, disturbed the harmony of the 
music, and destroyed the good effect of the whole performance.” 

“Some persons have a habit of introducing oe ry sound with a pre- 
paratory jerk or grunt — in consequence of which they arrive at the sound 
itself too late for the time —to say nothing of disfiguring the perform- 
ance. ‘These people’s notes go off in the manner of a rusty gun with an 
old flint lock, that hangs fire. Singers of Base are very much in the 
practice of sliding the voice from one sound to another, especially in the 
cade neces. As the intervals in this part are oftener fourths, fifths and 
eighths, than in the other parts, the singers are like to get along easy by 
this process.” 

No 3, contains two “hundred and seventy-two tunes, and sixty-three 
chants and anthems. The tunes, excepting ‘‘a few which are original, 
have been selected from the works of American and foreign composers. 
The editors have endeavored to select music of a simple but dignified 
character, and no tunes have been inserted but such as were deemed 
strictly devotional.” Among the anthems we observe several selections 
from Mozart, which are excellent, and a beautiful duet from Marcello. 
Among the tunes we find ‘* Wareham ”’ with the name changed to ‘ Vin- 
cent’; such changes we think injudicious. In selecting tunes from every 
possible source occasionally one will occur liable to objection. ‘Thus 
‘Fay ” in this book, from Bellini, to our ears has not the sacred charac- 
ter, though the melody is beautiful. The same may be said of ‘‘ Brom- 
field Street” (or ‘* Myrtle,” as it is called in the foregoing collection) 
which is we believe the instrumental introduction to a ballad in Zam- 
pa, and occurs in the overture to that opera. We observe many misprints 
in this work, thus “* Ay” for ‘ Fay,” ‘ Harrold,” for “ Herold,” &c. 
“Park Street” is on page 80, instead of 89, as the index has it. Also 
there are some, of more consequence, in the notes, which in looking it 
over we did not mark. On the whole, however, the work is creditably 
got out and will doubtless meet a ready sale. 


1. Gems or Scorrisn Sone. 2. Ler ws Love onr Anotuer, a ballad, W 
R. Dempster. It SEGRETO PER ESSER FELICE, by Donizetti. Sue NeEv- 
ER LOVED BUT Me, by F. N. Croucn. Tue Curistian Graces, by S. 
Grover. Tue Merry Bue er, by J. Jonrs. 3. O cara Memoria, with 
Variations, for four hands, by F. Huntren; Le Tremovo, by Henry Roset- 
Lex. Boston: Published by Oxiver Srucen, 115 Washington street. 


This is a book of one hundred quarto pages containing nearly sixty 
of the most popular Scottish songs, very neatly printed. Nearly half the 
ballads are from Burns, who used to compose and adapt at the same time, 
humming the airs and repeating the words in reveries, as he walked 
through the fields. They are undoubtedly the best specimens we have 
of “immortal verse,” married to beautiful national airs. We admire 
most of them exceedingly, but where the whole attention is confined to 
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them, and to poor, flourishing quick steps, as is often the case, we think 
they only tend to narrow the taste and prevent the possibility of under- 
standing music of a higher order. The volume is embellished with a 
good lithograph of the poet. 

2. These are all pleasing songs, not difficult, and of a popular charac- 
ter. Mr. Dempster’s music is not much to our taste, “ She never — 
&c.” is perhaps a little too pathetic. The “ Secret for being Happy” 
pretty and lively. ‘The Merry Bugle” is by Mr. Jones, the author of 
the “ Mellow Horn,” who has lately established himself among us as a 
teacher. 

3. These are good pieces for the piano. The first is brilliant and not 
too difficult, and will be useful to teachers. The second is excellent prac- 
tice for the fingers, and is besides a pretty effect on the instrument, 


General Notices. 


Tue Annvuat Conventions. — We have only space for a very brief 
notice of these meetings. Messrs Baker and Woodbury’s class, num- 
bering towards one hundred, assembled early in August. Lectures were 
given by these gentlemen and others, for nearly a fortnight, and one or 
two concerts of sacred and secular music, ‘The meetings were held at 
the Melodeon. 

The Academy's class, at the Odeon, numbered over three hundred. 
The meetings began August 19th, and were held ten days. Lectures 
were given by Messrs Mason, Webb, Johnson, Root and Russell. Ad- 
dresses were alsodelivered by Rev. Mr. Seely, Messrs Peck, Bird, and N. 
D. Gould. Four or five hours each day were devoted to the practice of 
church music and part songs, and the evenings were occupied in rehears- 
ing choruses. Two concerts were given, both of which were well at- 
tended. We believe this is the largest class that has ever assembled in 
the city. 


Mr. Keyzer.—We have been personally acquainted with this gentle- 
man, and with his violin, during the last two years, and feel under great 
obligations to both, for many pleasant hours and much valuable instruc- 
tion. Mr. Keyzer is thoroughly educated in the best school of his art, 
and he is also an enthusiastic and conscientious lover of it. It is more 
important on the violin than on any other instrument, not only to be 
rightly taught at the beginning, but to be kept from the perpetual tendency 
to contract bad habits afterwards, Of the many violinists we have known, 
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we do not remember any with whom we should think it would be more 
beneficial to practice than with Mr. Keyzer. Upon every consideration we 
desire to recommend him warmly to the attention of amateurs and stu- 
dents of the instrument. His card will be found among our advertise- 


ments. 


Foreign Musica News. — The account of the inauguration of the 
Beethoven Statue has been so generally copied in the papers that, to most 
of our readers, it may not be new. The movements of opera singers we 
do not think it worth while to follow. We shall give translations of 
interesting items from the various German and French periodicals, as 
soon as practicable. 


Mvsitcat Name.—In the narrative of the Exploring Expedition, men- 
tion is made of a chief of the Spokane tribe of Indians in Oregon, whose 
name in his native tongue was Silimznotylmilakabok, in English, Big- 
head. Perhaps it might answer to designate a psalm tune. We find some 
with titles scarcely less unpronounceable. 


CorrEsPONDENTS.—We shall be happy to hear from any of our read- 
ers, on subjects connected with music, only desiring them to be very brief, 
and, in cases where the nature of the communication requires it, to send 
their names. 


Tue Musicat Review.— This number has been delayed beyond the 
time appointed, but when our subscribers consider the difficulties in the 
way of starting a new publication like the present, we hope they will par- 
don the delay, and excuse us for not occupying space in particularizing 
the causes of it. We shall hereafter endeavor to be punctual. 

We would merely observe, with respect to the remarks in our notices 
&c., that we wish them to be considered as opinions, coming from one 
not in the musical profession, who has placed himself in a position where 
it is for his interest to be impartial. Our sole desire is, to aid in the pro. 
gress of music, to quicken enthusiasm, and communicate knowledge res- 
pecting it; we cannot expect, in the multitude of topics that will occur, 


to be always correct in judgment, or even, in all cases, to escape the im- 


putation of prejudice ; but if we keep our object steadily in view, and do 


really render efficient service, we cannot but think that there are lovers of 
music and musical literature enough in the country to sustain us. 
The editors of the newspapers in which we find the following notices 
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will please accept our thanks. We insert them as letters of introduction 
to the public at a distance. 


“‘ We wish the Musical Review all good success and trust it may not 
suffer the fate of so many of its predecessors in the same line. The 
number before us contains much pleasant matter in addition to several ar- 
ticles of a more scientific cast. We should think that there were musical 
people enough in our city to support a musical periodical ; and as far as 
we can judge, the editor of the one under notice is capable of instructing 


as well as entertaining most persons interested in the science.” — Boston 
Post. 


“If the public have the liberality to sustain a paper to be conducted on 
the plan submitted in the prospectus and specimen, the public will be the 
gainers, and we hope the publisher will be encouraged to go on.” — Atlas. 


“Musica Review.—We received some weeks since, a specimen 
number of a work to be issued under this title once a fortnight. It is to 
be edited by G. W. Peck, Esq., a gentleman of liberal education, much 
musical knowledge, and literary taste, who has been before now experi- 
enced in periodical publications. We now understand that the publish- 
ers have received such encouragement that its regular publication will 
probably be soon commenced. The following is an extract from their 
Circular : 


* Lists may be found at Mr. Reed’s, and Messrs. Little & Brown’s, head- 
ed by very liberal subscriptions from the Presidents of the Boston Academy 
and Handel and H: aydn Society, and numbering at present about one hun- 
dred other names, many of w hich are well known to our citizens. From the 
favor with which the specimen of the work has been received, and the 
patronage already extended to it, the publishers are induced to hope that, 
by using active measures to bring it to the notice of the public, it will re- 
ceive a sufficient support. 

“The first number, to which we have alluded, is one which gives token 
of an interesting and useful series. We hope that all who have a desire 
to cultivate the musical taste of the community, will take an opportunity 
to look at it at the publishers, and give it the support it may seem to them 
to deserve.”— Daily Advertiser. 


‘*We welcome this Journal as something which promises to supply a 
want. Music and the lovers of music in this country need a critic. Mr. 
Peck has already distinguished himself by some sound musical critiques 
in the Boston Post. We trust his purpose in the present undertaking will 
commence regularly on the first of September, if sufficient encourage- 
ment is given. We hope it will go on and give us further opportunity to 
notice it as it deserves.”’— The Larbinger. 


The third number will be ready by the middle of the present month. 


og” We have taken the liberty to saad the first and second Nos. 
of our journal to many non-subscribers, whom we know to be pa- 
trons of Music, in the hope that they may be pleased with our de- 
sign, and aid us by their subscriptions. 





